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This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognised by 

yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 

thrown on the scrap heap; the being a force of Nature instead of a 

relish little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to making you happy. 
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THE SHAVIAN 


PREFATORY 


“I am not a Shavian,” once said Bernard Shaw. Many 
members of this Society might possibly say the same. Neverthe- 
less, the Shaw Society Bulletin, while not endeavoring to become 
the organ of a cult, is sufficiently established in seeking to discuss 
a wide range of Shavian interests from many and varied aspects 
that some of us felt that és at least might well become The 
Shavian. \t does so from this issue: No. | (mew series). “New 
series?” Yes, for there was once an issue of The Shavian in the 
Spring of 1946, when Dr. Loewenstein declared that “ The Shaw 
Society's desire to become articulate has produced The Shavian.” 
Since then the same desire has produced 50 numbers of the Shaw 
Society Bulletin, 2 supplements, 2 Shavian tracts, and this first 
journal in a new series. Our journal must continue to be judged 
- its contents, and these will be largely what our members 
(Shavian and not so Shavian) continue to make them. Personal 
news, letters, suggestions, notes, and longer articles will be grate- 
fully received by the Editor at all times. In order to build up 
some reserve of funds in these days of heavy costs, The Shavian 
may not at first be published quarterly, and the next issue will be 
dated April 1954. 


MEETINGS 
AT THE NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 


in the Lamont Room at 7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Admission: 1s. 6d. or by full membership (15s. or $2 yearly). 
Members are asked to produce their membership cards. 

Monday, December 7th, 7 p.m.: Scraps and Shavings. 

Friday, January 29th, 7 p.m.: Elizabeth Sprigge on 
Gertrude Stein and the apple-cart. 

Monday, February 22nd, 7 p.m.: ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. Agenda: (1) Minutes of the last AGM ; (2) Report 
on the work of the Society during 1953; (3) Consideration ot 
annual accounts ; (4) Election of the year's President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, General Secretary, Treasurer, remaining members of the 
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the ~ Executive Committee, and Auditor. Nominations for all these 

mandi are invited immediately ; (5) Annual subscriptiqn ; (6) Any other 

= business. All fully-enrolled full members and student members 
(but not associate members) with subscriptions not in arrear are 
entitled to vote. 


any | Friday, March 26th, 7 p.m.: Shavian Miscellany No. 5. 
he- | Monday, April 26th, 7 p.m. ; R. F. Rattray on The Butler- 
Shaw Philosophy. 

Friday, May 28th, 7 p.m.: J. C. Trewin on Shaw as 
he Dramatic Critic. 

lew Monday, June 28th, 7 p.m.: C. B. Purdom on Shaw and 
the Granville-Barker (postponed from December meeting). 

aw 

fl MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER NOTES 

irst Miss Toni Block will act as hostess for an informal discussion 


ged meeting at 3 Chestnut Court, Middle Lane, N.8., at 7 p.m., on 
ers Saturday, January 16th. Please let her know shortly before it 
you are coming (Mou. 8331). The nearest Underground station 
is Turnpike Lane. 

We cordially welcome as a full member of this Society Mr 
B. IDEN PAYNE, now teaching drama at The University of Texas, 2 
USA. Mr Iden Payne was Miss Horniman’s first director in . 
Manchester, and a long and distinguished career, both as producer 
and actor, has also included several years’ direction of Shakespear 
Festivals at Stratford-on-Avon. In The Theatre, J. W. Marriott 
has written of Iden Payne's “ genius for production,” and says 
that iat him Miss Horniman “ found her ideal director, and there- 
fore gave him absolute control of — with voting-power i 
equal co her own in the selection of plays.” Our new member is J 
ly). also a Shaw enthusiast and an early producer of the pl $, our an 

President being one of many fine actors who have worked under 

f. his direction. 

- A special salute on this occasion to Mr. FELIX GRENDON 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.), who has just re-joined us, as he was a joint- 
editor of the earlier Shavian. He is an old friend, author of No 
AL Other Caesar, and a founder of The Shaw Society of America. 
ort Welcome, too, as full members are: Mrs JOHN GASSNER 
ot — (Brooklyn, N.Y.), wife of our vice-president; Mr TRUMANN 
esi RICHARDSON (Shawnee, Oklahoma), city editor and part-time 
the history and journalism instructor ; Miss MARY CHAPMAN, teacher 
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of London, W.5 ; Miss CHRISTINA SMART of Pinner, Middlesex ; 
Mr F. MAITLAND of London, N.5. ; JAMES MCC. KERCHEVAL of 
New York 33; and the DerroiT PUBLIC Liprary (Michigan, 
USA). We also welcome as associate members: Professor 
RICHARD B. VOWLES, teaching drama at The University of 
Florida, USA ; Mr C. PHiLip STARKE-JONES (Halifax, Yorkshire), 
President of The Halifax Thespians, who have recently presented 
The Apple Cart; and, as a special associate member (through 
The Shaw Society of America) Mrs MADELINE VASSALLO of 
Detroit, Michigan. A recent subscriber to our journal is THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY. 

Donations. These have come recently from Professor J. 
Gassner, Mr J. F. Horrabin, and Miss M. Victor. In addition, 
since the last Bulletin and up to October 31st we have received a 
further £11 14s. cowards the Bulletin Fund from Mr K. F. Scarff, 
Miss B. M. Smoker, and Mr E. E. Stokes, jr., making a total 
journal fund collection to the same date of just over £60. 

The present Executive Committee has met 4 times. Of 
the 14 members, the following have attended at least 3 meetings : 
the General Secretary, Mr R. Abrahams, Miss V. L. Doe, Miss B. 
M. Smoker, Mr B. Walker, and Mr and Mrs Watson. There will 
be 2 further meetings before the AGM. 

Among lectures given recently by our President has been a 
further one on “ The Legend of Sarah Bernhardt,” this time at 
the New Watergate Theatre, and it was given a long summary in 
The Times of October 6th. 

Dr Archibald Henderson has been hard at work all summer 
on the great Centennial Edition of his Shaw biography. He 
writes: “I have finished all | intend to say about the novels and 
the plays. | am now working on Shaw's relations with the 
Webbs, the Salts, Ellen Terry, and Mrs Pat Campbell. After 
that, | mean to tackle some Fabian Society problems, for which | 
have some new materials.” 

Another of our eminent scribblers, Dan Laurence, has been 
exhibiting at Hofstra College the results of his 5 years’ sleuthing 
on Henry James in 11 countries. An attractive picture in 
Newsday, September 18th, of Dan in shirtsleeves at typewriter 
makes us wish The Shavian was already reproducing illustrations. 
Dan told the reporter that he was afraid his book “ won't go over 
very big. It’s nor at all sexy.” 

Under the hospitable and enthusiastic direction of Vera 
Scriabine, our New York group has recently held discussions at 
her Washington Place flat, had a summer picnic (during one of 
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the world’s worst heatwaves), and made theatre and cinema visits. 
Friendly co-operation has been received from, members of The 
Shaw Society of America. 

John Dighton, student member, of New York, tells us that 
he has recently completed and had approved a thesis for degree 
with honors in English Literature. e subject was The Didacts- 
cism of Bernard Shaw. Congratulations, John! 

The Publishers’ Circular, September 26th, publishes a 
letter from Mr H. E. Stamp to Mr J. G. Wilson, expressing ad- 
miration for what was to be found at Shaw's Corner. Like others 
he had hitherto refrained from going to Ayot Saint Lawrence, 
but he now writes: “ To anyone hesitating about a visit to Shaw's 
house and its beautiful contents | can give my advice in one 
word: GO!” 


SHAW SPEAKS ON WAR 


a transcript (printed here by courtesy of The Public Trustee and 

The Society of Authors) of a short-wave broadcast in 1937, now 

available in USA on LP0O74 recorded by Audio Archives in their 
“ Treasured Memories” series. 


What about this danger of war which is making us all shake 
in our shoes at present? I am like yourself, | have an intense 
objection to having my house demolished by a bomb from an 
aeroplane and myself killed in a horribly painful way by mustard 
gas. | have visions of streets heaped with mangled corpses, in 
which children wander crying for their parents, and babies gasp 
and strangle in the clutches of dead mothers. That is what war 
means nowadays. It is what is happening in Spain and in China 
whilst | speak to you, and it may —. to us tomorrow. And 
the worst of it is that it does not matter two straws to Nature, the 
mother of us all, how dreadfully we misbehave ourselves in this 
way or in what hideous agonies we die. Nature caa produce 
children enough to make good any extremity of slaughter of 
which we are capable. London may be destroyed, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople may be laid in smoking ruins, 
and the last shrieks of their women and children may give way 
to the silence of death. No matter. Nature will replace the 
dead. She is doing so every day. The new men will replace the 
old cities, and perhaps come to the same miserable end. To 
Nature the life of an empire is no more than the life of a swarm 
of bees, and a thousand years are of less account than half an 
hour to you and me. Now the moral of that is that we must 
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not depend on any sort of Divine Providence to put a stop to 
war. Providence says: “Kill one another, my children. Kill 
one another to your hearts’ content. There are plenty more 
where you came from.” Consequently, if we want the war to 
stop we must all become conscientious objectors. 

I dislike war not only for its dangers and inconveniences, but 
because of the loss of so many young men, any of whom may be 
a Newton or an Einstein, a thoven, a Michael Angelo, a 
Shakespear, or even a Shaw. Or he may be what is of much 
more immediate importance, a good baker, or a good weaver or 
builder. If you think of a pair of combatants as a heroic British 
Saint Michael bringing the wrath of God upon a German Lucifer 
then you may exult in the victory of Saint Michael if he kills 
Lucifer or burn to avenge him if his dastardly adversary mows 
him down with a machine gun before he can get to grips with 
him. In that way you can get intense cnationdl experience from 
war. But suppose you think of the two as they probably are, 
say two good carpenters taken away from their proper work to 
kill one another. That is how | see it. And the result is chat 
which ever of them is killed the loss is as great to Europe and to 
me. 

In 1914 I was as sorry for the young Germans who lay slain 
and mutilated in No Man's Land as for the British lads who lay 
beside them, so | got no emotional satisfaction out of the war. 
It was to me a sheer waste of life. I am not forgetting the grati- 
fication that war gives to the instinct of pugnacity and admiration 
of courage that are so strong in women. In the old days when 
people lived in forests like gorillas or in caves like bears, a wo- 
man’s life and that of her children depended on the courage and 
killing capacity of her mate. To this day in Abyssinia a Danakil 
woman will not marry a man until he proves that he bas at least 
four homicides to his credit. In England on the outbreak of 
war civilised young women rush about handing white feathers to 
all young men who are not in uniform. This, Tike other survivals 
from savagery, is quite natural, but our women must remember 
that courage and pugnacity are not much use against machine 
guns and poison gas. 

The pacifist movement against war takes as its charter the 
ancient document called the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
almost as often quoted as the speech which Abraham Lincoln is 
supposed to have delivered on the battlefield of Getrysberg. The 
sermon is a very moving exhortation, and it gives you one first- 
rate tip, which is to do good to those who despitefully use you 
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and persecute you. I, who am a much hated man, have been 
doing that all my life, and I can assure you thag there is no better 
fun, whereas revenge and resentment make life miserable and the 
avenger hateful. But such a command as “ Love one another" as 
I see it is a stupid refusal to accept the facts of human nature. 
Why, are we lovable animals? Do you love the rate collector? 
Do you love Mr Lloyd George, and, if you do, do you love Mr 
Winston Churchill ; have you an all-embracing affection for 
Messrs Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, Ataturk, and the Mikado? I 
do not like all these gentlemen, and even if I did how could | 
offer myself to them as a delightfully lovable person? I find | 
cannot like myself without so many reservations that | look for- 
ward to my death, which cannot now be far off, as a good riddance. 
If you cell me to be perfect as my Father in heaven is perfect, | 
can only say that | wish I could. That would be more polite 
than telling you to go to the Zoo and advise the monkeys to be- 
come men and the cockatoos to become birds of paradise. The 
lesson we have co learn is that our dislike for certain persons, or 
even for the whole human race, does not give us any right to 
injure our fellow creatures, however odious they may be. 

As I see it, the social rule must be “ Live and let live,” and 
that people who break this rule persistently must be liquidated. 
The pacifists and non-resisters must draw a line accordingly. 
When I was a young man in the laceer half of the 19th century 
war did not greatly concern me personally because I lived on an 
island far away from the battlefield, and because the fighting was 
done by soldiers who had taken up that trade in preference to 
any other open to them. Now that aeroplanes bring battle to 
my housetop, and governments take me from my proper work 
and force me to be a soldier whether I like it or not, | can no lon- 
ger regard war as something chat does not concern me personally. 
You may say that I am too old to be a soldier. As if nations 
had any sense they would begin a war by sending their oldest men 
into the trenches. They would not risk the lives of their young 
men except in the last extremity. In 1914 it was a dreadful 
thing to see regiments of lads singing Tipperary on their way to 
the slaughter house, but the spectacle of regiments of octogenar- 
ians hobbling to the front waving their walking sticks and piping 
up to the tune of “ We'll never come back no more, boys, We'll 
never come back no more,” wouldn't you cheer that enthusiasti- 
cally? I should. Bur let me not forget that | should be one of 
them. 
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It has become a ouenelee to say that another great war 
would destroy civilisation. ell, chat will depend on what sort 
of war it will be. If it is to be like che 1914 war, a war of 
nations, it will certainly not make an end of civilisation. It may 
conceivably knock the British Empire to bits and leave England 
as primitive as she was when Julius Caesar landed in Kent. Per- 
haps we shall be happier then, for we are still savages at heart, 
and wear our thin uniform of civilisation very awkwardly. But 
anyhow there will be cwo refuges left for civilisation. No nat- 
ional attack can seriously hurt the two great federated republics 
of North America and Soviet Russia. They are too big. The 
distances are too great. But what could y Mn them is civil 
war—wars like the wars of religion in the 17th century—and this 
is exactly the sort of war that is threatening us today. It has 
already begun in Spain, where all the big capitalist powers are 
taking a hand to support General Franco through an intervention 
committee which they think it more decent to call a Non-Inter- 
vention Committee. This is only a skirmish in the class war, the 
war berween the two religions of capitalism and communism, 
which is at bottom a war between labor and land owning. We 
could escape that war by putting our house in order as Russia 
has done, without any o the fighting and killing and waste and 
damage that the Russians went through. But we don't seem to 
want to. I have shown exactly how it can be done, and in fact 
how it must be done, but mm he takes any notice. Foolish 
people in easy circumstances flatter themselves that there is no 
such thing as the class war in the British Empire, where we are 
all far coo respectable and too well protected by our Parliamentary 
system to have any vulgar unpleasantness of that sort. They de- 
ceive themselves. We are up to the neck in class war. What is 
it chat is wrong with our present way of doing things? It is not 
that we cannot produce enough goods, our machines turn out as 
much work in an hour as ten thousand hand workers used to. 
But it is not enough for a country to produce goods. It must 
distribute them as well, and this is where our system breaks down 
hopelessly. Everybody vught to be living quite comfortably by 
working four or five hours a day with two Sundays in the week. 
Yet millions of laborers die in the workhouse or on the dole after 
sixty years of hard coil so that a few babies may have hundreds of 
thousands a year before they are born. As I see it this is not a 
thing co be argued about or to take sides about. It is stupid and 
wicked on the face of it, and it will smash us and our civilisation 
if we do not resolutely reform it. Yet we do nothing but keep 
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up a /_ ballyhoo about Bolshevism, Fascism, Communism, 
Liberty, ictators, Democracy, and all the rest of it. The very 
first lesson of the new history dug up for us by Professor Flinders 
Petrie during my lifetime is that no civilisation, however splen- 
did, illustrious, and like our own, can stand up against the social 
resentments and class conflicts which follow a silly misdistribu- 
tion af wealth, labor, and leisure. And it is the one history 
lesson that is never taught in our schools, thus confirming the 
saying of the German philosopher Hegel: “We learn from 
history that men never learn anything from history.” Think it 
over. So long, so long. 


COCKNEY, PHONETICS AND SHAW 


by JULIAN FRANKLYN 
(reported by Barbara Smoker) 


In his talk on June 29th, with Mr A. C. T. White, Principal 
of The City Literary Insticute, in the chair, Mr Franklyn (author 
of The Cockney) first related an encounter which he, then a 
“young struggling writer,” had with Shaw about twenty years 
ago. One day, secing Shaw outside a theatre where one of his 
plays was doing very good business, the young writer sought the 
great man’s advice on how to make a success of his chosen career. 
Shaw replied: “ Write a play like this one, and make £200 a 
week as | am doing. Buc first, get yourself noticed. Why not 
do as | did?—become a music critic.” Franklyn protested that 
he knew nothing about music, but Shaw declared that that would 
not matter in the least since nobody would read the articles. So 
Franklyn took Shaw's advice and started his writing career as a 
music critic—" and apparently,” he added, " nobody did read the 
articles.” 

He began his subject pro oy by tracing the history of written 
records of Cockney speech. In the old plays and novels there is 
no authentic Cockney, for the lower classes were never represen- 
ted except as incidental comic characters. The only records of 
Cockney dialect prior to the eighteenth century are to be found 
in diaries, church registers, and other non-fictional sources. From 
these we find that even as long as the fifteenth century, 
Gow speech was remarkably similar co that of today. 

by —mapedh vo of fiction to use Cockney dialect in his books 
was bs Fielding, who got over the problem of incurring social 
censure for this impropriety by bringing in a letter supposed to 
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be written by one Cockney to another—thus placing sole respon- 
sibility for it on the fictitious characters. This method was 
copied by other writers, and later some of them began to write the 
actual dialogue in Cockney idiom. Pierce Egan, author of sev- 
eral books on London life, recorded much of the slang of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 

By this time the ability to read was becoming more common, 
resulting in a greatly increased demand for ~' and journals. 


In 1843, when Charles Dickens was producing Sketches by Boz 


in fortnightly parts, another writer Renton Nicholson was pro- 
ducing The Cockney Adventure, also in fortnightly parts. It 
lacks the quality of Dickens's genius, but for that very reason is 
a more reliable guide to the Cockney dialect of the period: 
genius often prejudices accuracy. For the first time it was now 
acceptable for heroes and heroines to be taken from the servant 
class. Dickens epitomised in Sarah Gamp and Sam Weller what 
came to be known as Dickensian Cockney. He over-emphasised 
the substitution of 'v' for ‘w' and vice versa, whilst ignoring 
more characteristic features of the London dialect of the om For 
a while the Dickensian convention was followed in Punch and 
other journals, but it was eventually abandoned. Most foreign 
readers, however, still imagine it co be a faithful representation 
of the speech of Londoners even today ! 

The influence of American slang on Cockney had begun by 
the end of the nineteenth century—that is, fifty or sixty years be- 
fore the advent of talking films, which are generally held to be 
responsible. 

Nobody knows better than the Cockney the advantages of a 
language unintelligible to strangers, and as soon as a Cockney 
thinks a stranger is taking too much interest in his conversation he 
deepens his accent by several degrees and brings in rhyming 
slang, which is otherwise rarely used except as a joke. No one 
but a Cockney can talk for six hours without ever parting his lips 
more than an eighth of an inch! 

Cockney can be reproduced only in the spoken form. It can 
never be put on paper with any degree of accuracy—least of all 
by misspelling. Indeed, as H. }. Millekin pointed out, the re- 
cording of any dialect by means of phonetic spelling only serves 
to make reading more difficult and therefore less enjoyable. In 
fiction it is important to convey the character of a dialect by its 
idiom, syntax, and accidence, with a key word in intelligible 
phonetic spelling here and there. Shaw was aware of this, yet 
he sometimes sacrificed facility of reading to an attempt at 
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phonetic accuracy—especially in the part of Drinkwater in Cap- 
tain Brassbound's Conversion and Eliza Dooligtle in Pygmalion. 
However, he was not really an authority on Cockney, and Mr 
Franklyn pointed out that in her first few lines Eliza uses not 
only two different kinds of cockney, but also several sounds that 
are quite foreign to the London dialect, as well as some standard 
English. The claim of Professor Higgins to be able to place a 
London accent within two streets is exaggerated, though there 
really are differences between the Cockney of one district and the 
next, especially when a canal or railway line divides them. Shaw 
was, of course, always very interested in Phonetics. The original 
of Henry Higgins is Henry Sweet, the inventor of a phonetic 
alphabet capable of recording the various English dialects, the 
existing international phonetic alphabet being unsuitable for our 
long vowels. Shaw said of Henry Sweet that had he lived and 
worked in any other country he would have achieved greater fame 
than he himself. 

The essence of Cockney cannot, though, be captured by any 
phonetic system, however accurate. It is the spirit behind the 
words that matters. Charles Harris, author of Death of a Barrow 
Boy, captures the true Cockney spirit in his ae. Mr 
Franklyn concluded by giving a delightful rendering of a passage 
of ney speech from this —which, he said, contained ¢ 
minimum of freak spelling. 

Questions and general discussion followed the interval. There 
were also short readings from Pygmalion and Major Barbara by 
Joslin Parlane and the General Secretary. The chairman put 
forward the suggestion that the carrying power of Cockney in- 
tonation might well be due to the competition of city noises, 
especially in the days of wooden wheels. The question of the 
extent of the influence of BBC English on Cockney was raised, 
but Mr. Franklyn considered this to be negligible. Asked abour 
the Dickensian transference of ‘v' and ‘w,’ he said chat this had 
completely disappeared, but its place seemed to have been taken 
by a similar transference of ‘m’ and ‘n'—as, for instance, in 
“under camvas,” “lanpos’,” and tomine.” Mr Franklyn 
also explained the use of the word “old” as a term of affection ; 
the ejaculation " oy!" with all its shades of meaning ; the peculiar 
Cockney use of the word “ alright” ; and the subtle difference in 
meaning between the few rhyming-slang words in every-day use 
(mostly abbreviated ¢o their non-rhyming first word) and their 
English equivalent—as, for instance, between “china” (either 
very intimate or ingratiating) and “mate” (just friendly). 
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SHAW’S WOMEN 
AND THE TRUTH ABOUT CANDIDA 


a summary by Barbara Smoker of Professor A. H. Nethercot's talk, 
September | lth, 1953 


Mr. David Hardman, our chairman for the evening, intro- 
duced Professor Nethercot who, during a visit t© Europe from 
the USA, had come over from Germany with his wife speciall 
for this meeting. His talk was based in general upon his 
Men and Supermen, co be published shortly by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, and in particular upon one section of that book, 
The Truth about Candida.” 

Professor Nethercot began by sketching briefly the scope 
of the book. Sub-titled " The Shavian Portrait Gallery,” it is an 
analytical study of Shaw's characters, which, although very indi- 
vidual, fall into certain categories. Shaw's own classification ot 
men and women as Philistines, Idealists, and Realists (in The 
ag se of lbsenism) provided the three main classifications 
or Professor Nethercot’s analysis, and under these three headings 
he sub-classified all Shaw's character types according to (a) their 
nature: Womanly Woman, Manly Woman, New Sones, New 
Man, Artist, Philanderer, etc. ; (b) their race and nation ; and (c) 
their profession: Doctor, Priest, Soldier, Politician, with many 
sub-divisions of the last-named leading up to Dictator and thence 
the Superman. There are actually no Supermen in any of Shaw's 
plays until Far-Fetched Fables; the Superman is always yet to 
come 

Candida, written sixty years ago, has attracted the attention 
of a large number of critics, tecalion Chesterton, Frank Harris, 
Henderson, Duffin, Irvine, Hamon, Fuller, Bentley, and Joseph 
Molnar—and all have come to different conclusions. Each 
character in the play has in turn been shown to be a Philistine, 
an Idealist, and a Realist—not to mention various other character 
labels! Our speaker's own conclusions were that Marchbanks is 
a developing Realist, Morell a wavering Idealist, and Candida 
(like her father) a static Philistine, as a perfect Shavian wife and 
mother almost invariably is. Prossy's assessment of Candida is 
the true one ; critics who have based their conclusions on the 
other characters’ opinions have overlooked the fact that the other 
characters are all men. Not only is Candida’s philistinism 
apparent from the play itself, but it is confirmed by Shaw's own 
comments in personal letters to Ellen Terry and James Huneker 
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-—though Henderson had insisted that here Shaw was simply 
choking off the heroine worshippers. The mysterious secret in 
the poet's heart at the end of the play is simply that he has lost 
his illusions about Candida and so become a Realist. Like most 
of Shaw's plays, Candida is written on two levels, of which the 
higher has no part in the play's pepular appeal. 

After the coffee interval, dic General Secretary gave us a 
short dramatic recital from Maa and Superman, in which he made 
a most convincing devil! The meeting was then opened for 
questions and discussion. 

It was asked if it were not possible that in the theatre, bereft 
of Shaw's comments, his characters could be variously interpre- 
ted? Professor Nethercot agreed, but pointed out that producers 
and actors can always read the stage directions and preface before- 
hand. ‘she question was raised, however, whether an author is 
invariably the best interpreter of his own plays. Shaw had, in 
fact, been won over to the romantic interpretation of Pygmalion, 
at least for the cinema public, in contradiction of his original 
idea as expressed in the epilogue. It is because Shaw is a great 
dramatist that so many interpretations of his plays and his char- 
acters are possible. 

One member of the audience—a woman—thought that 
Candida was simply amused at the folly of the two men and de- 
liberately led them on to the final scene of the play, which was to 
her all a quiet joke. 

Asked whether he had overlooked the Managing Woman in 
his classification headings, Professor Nethercot thought that this 
was a sub-category of the Manly Woman. It was pointed out, 
however, that many of Shaw's women—notably Sc. Joan, Candida, 
and Cicely Waynflete—are womanly was well as managing. The 
categories, therefore, as Professor Nethercott agreed, must always 
be flexible and are often overlapping. 

One question which raised a laugh was whether the word 
" Philistine” might be defined as “a term of abuse used by 
eccentrics to describe the normal, healthy person.” But Professor 
Nethercot had, of course, kept to Shaw's own use of the three 
words—which was not quite in accordance with general usage. 

Other points discussed were Bergson’s conception of the 
Superman as evolving from a facet of the unconscious ; Shaw's 
belief in the heredity of acquired characteristics ; and his insis- 
tence on the importance of myths. 
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LIONS AND SHADOWS 
by THOMAS MENDIP 


“Thrown to the lions” writes Theodore Hoffman in The 
New Republic of the film Androcles and the Lion, and concludes 
that it gives proof of two things: “ that Shaw knew what he was 
doing in living so long, and that direct communication from the 
dead is impossible.” Knowing my disposition, the Editor should 
never have sent me to see this film (why doesn’t he go himself, 
confound him) .Yet I hate to be cruel about it, as the producer 
has done good work with Shaw in the past and may do so again. 
Bur this film, with its vulgar publicity, is not in the same street as 
Pygmalion and Major Barbara—and the “love scenes,” with 
their ignoble background of sensuous music, are atrocious. Even 
in the case of the best performance, Alan Young's Androcles him- 
self, one is !ed by his marked resemblance to Mr Kaye to wonder 
why, as they were so obviously after the “ big people,” they did 
not actually get Danny. At its most promising (which includes 
a very pretty Caesar by Maurice Evans, the terrified Spintho ot 
Noel Willman, and Miss Simmon’s diction as distinct from her 
interpretation) the film seems constantly getting transposed into 
the wrong key, and whenever Victor Mature as the Roman Cap- 
tain is on the screen there just isn't any key at all. Mr Mature's 
diction is execrable. -Like its lion (authentic in long shot, sham 
in proximity), the film hovers between reality and unreality, and 
its reality is seldom that of Shaw—what Shavians, | suppose, 
would call a higher reality. As The Times put it admirably : 
“ The director is like a man who owns a thoroughbred yet some- 
times treats it as a hack.” The delicate balance of comedy and 
religious emotion in the play is completely upset, and what is 
devout and moving in the theatre becomes almost anti-religious 
in the film. {n parts, the director seems to have achieved the 
difficult task of making Shavian dialogue—or dialogue with 
Shavian echoes—sound boring. 

I left longing to see a ~ French, Italian, or even German 
film-transcription of a play by Shaw. Speaking entirely for my- 
self, | don't care so much about their being “ faithful " to Shaw— 
if they must mess about, and they always do—as long as they 
bring some taste and discretion of their own. Strangely enough 
in this film, in the discussion on Christianity between Lavinia and 
the Captain the dialogue is quite faithful and the interpretation 
most faithless—you'd never guess from the look in their eyes what 
they were really supposed to be discussing! And didn’t any one 
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by any chance see some between the persecution of early 
Christians—of whom, by the bye there are far.too many on the 
screen these days—and present persecutions of Communists and 
liberals in the United States? Or was that what somebody was 
afraid of? Ferrovius's final speech being omitted, Lavinia speaks 
of striving or something for “ my God who is Love.” My God: 
somebody has forsaken somebody ! 

The film had its London premiére at the Rialto Cinema on 
October 15th, was produced by Gabriel Pascal for RKO Radio 
Pictures, and directed by Chester Erskine, who also with Ken 
Englund adapted it for screening. It remains to be said that the 
film seemed to be enjoyed by its first night audience, and | hear 
that it has been similarly enjoyed since—even by some members 
of this Society. There is little reason why it should not be a 
popular success. 


PISCATORIAL ANDROCLES 
AND OTHER THEATRICALS 
by JosePH CUTHBERTSON 

| was very pleased to receive the following report from 
Ronald Schermel of The Hague, Holland: Some perform- 
ances this year of plays by GBS have included The Hague Theatre 
Group's staging of Androcles and the Lion, directed by the famous 
theatre “experimentalist” Erwin Piscator, and this proved an 
outstanding success. You Never Can Tell was presented by the 
Amsterdam theatre group, and although this was less spectacular 
than the daring production of Amdrocles it had a very good re- 
ception by the public. For Amdrocles Piscator had placed some 
5 or 6 huge boards on the stage before the beginning of the per- 
formance with extracts from the highly important preface on 
them; one of these had the first heading: “Why not give 
Christianity a trial?” and another a passage from the end: “ There 
is nothing in the teaching of Jesus that cannot be assented to by 
a Brahman, a Mahometan, a Buddhist or a Jew...” So even 
before the play began the atmosphere in the theatre was quite 
different from the usual and traditional atmosphere, for those 


| present were already thinking of what they had just read in capi- 
_ tal letters on the stage. Another thing typical of Piscator was a 
| platform protruding into the auditorium, and onto this he had 


projected important parts of the play. For instance, for their 
important discussion of Christianity Lavinia and the Roman 
Captain go from the stage to this platform and thus nearer to 
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their audience. In this way Piscator succeeded in high-lighting 
what he considered to be the more essential parts of the play. 
this gave the production a very special emphasis, and although | 
should not like to recommend such treatment for all of Shaw's 
plays, this performance was a success and a theatrical event of 
great importance. 

Mr M. A. Twigg of Ahmedabad, India, who hopes to visit 
England in the near future, writes: In October we were fortu- 
nate in having a visit from Eric Elliot's dramatic company, which 
is at present touring India. In addition to his Shakespearian 
repertoire he also put on a very tolerable performance of Arms 
and the Man, considering the troupe's limited resources in the 
way of décor. | was also able to see this same company’s pro- 
duction of Captain Brassbound's Conversion in Calcutta when | 
was there 2 years ago. 

In The ABC Weekly, the Australian broadcasting paper, 
fellow-member Geoffrey Thomas (a regular contributor to that 
paper) has recently renewed his plea for a Shavian theatre—but 
one that would also “study and present the works of all those 
authors who influenced Shaw ra who contributed to what he 
called the modern European Bible, of which he became the pre- 
siding genius. Whatever else we might say about it, a theatre 
that knows how to piesent the plays of Moliére, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Bjérnson, Chekhov, Pirandello, and others will certainly not be 
dull!” Geoffrey's article is prompted by performances by a 
"“ group of young actors who had the audacity to call chemselves 
the Shavian Players and who set up in business a little over 2 years 
ago in a dark street off Broadway in Sydney.” Speaking of the 
harm done by radio and cinema to the art of live acting, Geoffrey 
insists that Shaw “ requires personalities and not puppets, with che 
highest skill of the actor extended to the full. It is a theatre in 
which things happen mainly by means of speech. In our world 
of today there is a great deal of ear-bashing but very little talk. 
What we have to rediscover is that talk can be a most exciting 
and stimulating experience . . . The actor will have to forget 
much that parents, school-teachers, clergymen, scoutmasters, 
finishing schools, and academies of dramatic art have taught. He 
will have to jeopardise his radio career and, unlike the film actor, 
he will have to learn to command the living presence of an 
audience. It is a process in which both art and architecture are 
involved, for what is needed is a reconstructed playhouse and a 
renaissance in the glorious art of comic acting.” 

The John Clements-Kay Hammond presentation of Pygma- 
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lion opened in Liverpool at the end of October prior to London 
production. Hannen Swaffer has recently written, on the third 
anniversary of Shaw's death, that " When Shaw was on his death- 
bed he was the biggest money-maker on Broadway. Today, 
alchough there is a steady demand for the Penguin edition of his 
plays, only Pygmalion is being acted professionally in Britain.” 
Gabriel Pascal is also said to be planning another film-version ot 
the same play. as well as a possible stage musical version. The 
other 4 plays for which Mr Pascal has the film rights are, it is 
reported, The Doctor's Dilemma, Man and Superman, Don Juan 
in Hell, and The Devil's Disciple. (What: no Saint Joan?). 
The filming of The Millionairess, with Katharine Hepburn and 
José Ferrer, is said to be contemplated by another production 
group in London. The rights to base a film on The Man of 
Destiny have been granted to yet another producer. 

Berthold Vierthel, the well-known Austrian writer and film- 
director, who died recently, once remarked in a lecture: “ The 
theatre should interpret the classics resolutely from the modern 
point of view: not Shakespear in modern dress, but Shakespear 


in modern thought.” So when the world has at last caught up 


with Shavian thought, we may perhaps hope for something like 
correct Shavian interpretation . . . 
L’ Alouette, Jean Anouilh’s new play at the Montparnasse, is 


said to be one of at least 30 plays in as many years on the Joan ot 


Arc theme. Suzanne Flon, who gave a distinguished performance 
in the film Mowlin-Rouge, plays Saint Joan. 
Four of Germany's most popular and able actors are touring 


_ Germany with a performance of Don Juan in Hell, and are meet- 


ing with very enthusiastic audiences and reviewers. One of our 


| roving reporters writes: If anything, | felt that they had imitated 
_ the First Drama Quartette a little too servilely, particularly in the 


interpretation of the Devil, which—as in the case of Laughton— 
made him just a little coo genial and disarming, and failed to get 
the suave slipperiness po self-indulgence that Shaw certainly 
intended to have carried over from Mendoza. But it is an en- 
joyable production. 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN SONG AND STORY 


An evening with Dorothea Dix Lawrence, October 26th, 1953. 


Opening the meeting as usual now with an excerpt from 
Shaw, the General Secretary appropriately chose the Ambassador's 
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scene from The Apple Cart, which gave him a chance to air his 
so authentic (to an English ear, at least) American accent. He 
then introduced—or, rather, re-introduced—Miss Dorothea Dix 
Lawrence, describing her as “America’s Ambassadress of Song.” 

Miss Lawrence, who had entertained us earlier in the year in 
one of our rather overcrowded Miscellanies, was able to expand 
this time, not only giving us several more folk-songs, but also 
prefacing each with information and anecdotes about the people 
whose songs they are, about their country, and cheir culture. She 
read us an dd kibente describing hot, dry Arizona, with its 
sky of incredible blue ; and among the folk-songs she sang were 
Zuni Indian songs from New belies, songs in French patois 
from Louisiana, and Spanish songs from California. Miss 
Lawrence used a copy of her famous Folklore Music Map of the 
United States, so attractive in its gay colors, to point out the 

laces mentioned, and to show the surrounding | le wl of 
me-made musical instruments and the Zuni Indians’ pictorial 
symbols for the notes of the tonic scale. 

American folk-music, she said, reflects the whole of Ameri- 
can history and tradition. There are the gang songs and canal- 
boat songs which were born in the United States, as well as the 
folk-songs brought there by imigrants from all over the world. 

By the end of the evening we no longer ignorantly thought 
of the USA as one country with one language and little history, 
but as the vast continent it is, as variegated as the continent of 


Europe. 
LITERARY SURVEY 7 


by JOHN TARLETON 


A complete list of our own publications, as reprinted in the 
last issue of the Bulletin, will be sent on request. | am able to 
announce that, although we do not normally supply publications 
other than our own, we are now prepared to do our best—espec- 
ially for those outside London—to obtain any current book or 
other publication (particularly those mentioned in The Shavian) 
for any member who has difficulties, and that there will now be 
no extra charge for this except that of postage. And in the case 
of Geoffrey Handley-Taylor's excellent and fascinating Literary, 
Debating, and Dialect Societies of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
France ; sections 3 and 4 (Hinrichsen, 5s. or $1), we shall be glad 
to do this post free. Geoffrey has given generous prominence to 
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beneath the Dalkey Literary, Historical and Debating Society : 
‘When the Society held its initial debate ‘ That.a Socialist world 
is undesirable’ the Committee telegraphed Bernard Shaw, one 
time Dalkey resident, for his vote. Shaw replied ‘Is an un- 
socialist world desirable?’ ” 

The National Book League is now ptoducing each month 
a most handsome journal, Books, and we should be eased to 
supply a copy on request (1s. 2d. or 25c. post free). ¢ journal 
is available regularly by London membership, 30s., or by pro- 
vincial and overseas membership, 15s. ($214) yearly. 

Of Joad's last book, a worthy tribute to its editor's own 
memory, Allan M. Laing writes: Reasons of space forbid me to 
do more than mention the contents of this valuable and interesting 
anthology (Shaw and Society: an Anthology and a Symposium, 
edited for The Fabian Society by C. E. M. Joad and published by 
Odhams Press at 16s.). The book is " chiefly designed to present 
Shaw .. . as a socialist emerging from a socialist context and 
playing his part in the development of early socialist thought.” 
Section I deals with “Shaw—the Man, the Socialist,’ and the 
writers are Kingsley Martin, Leonard Woolf, and S. K. Ratcliffe ; 
Section II, “ Tracts, Speeches and Letters,” is dealt with by an 
editorial selection of reprints from Shaw's contributions in these 
4 departments ; Section III] consists of “ Extracts from Prefaces, 
Plays, Essays and Articles” by GBS; and Section IV contains 

Three Fabian Memorial Lectures, 1951,” namely “ Shaw the 
Philosopher,” by the editor himself, “Shaw as Economist and 
Politician,’ by Hugh Dalton, and “Shaw the Dramatist,” by 
Benn W. Levy. Joad’s introductions are notable for their avoid- 
ance of the prevailing contemporary treatment of Shaw, which is 
to be heavily patronising as towards one who was perhaps merit- 
worthy but on the whole (in Wodehousian phrase) “a flat tyre 
and a wet smack.” The editorial attitude is, be it said, endorsed 


__ by the other contributors. A book to be strongly recommended. 


The General Secretary writes: From The World Publishing 
Company of Cleveland and New York comes the handsomely- 
roduced George Bernard Shaw: a Critical Survey, edited by 
uis Kronenberger. The book costs $6, contains a rich variety 
of criticism of Shaw in chronological order (1901-51), and is 
probably unique among volumes devoted to an author in contain- 
ing so much that is hostile to him (including the editor's own 
rather niggling introduction, which concludes: “No one can 
dismiss Shaw's talent; one can at most deplore what Shaw did 
with it,” and in the course of which he declares: “ His later work 
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—a full rwenty years of it—had almost in common decency to be 
ignored" and “ As many critics would find no sense of poetry in 
Shaw, so would they find no awareness of evil ; of a troubled, 
darkly religious vision of life; of the lost, or damned, or guilt- 
nawed, or salvation-seeking soul"). The book has a fair index, 
ut lacks a bibliography—although good use seems to have been 
made of Eric Bentley's excellent select one at the end of his 
Bernard Shaw, for many of the pieces mentioned by Bentley are 
in this book. It is the fashion these days to depreciate Shaw (in 
England, anyway), and the depreciators might turn to this book 
with some advantage and at least try to learn how to depreciate 
with style. P. P. Howe's attack on Shavian Economics (1915) is 
witty as well, and makes good reading. Whether “ fair or foul ” 
—and there is no Shavian reason why everybody should like Shaw 
or why even a Shavian should like everything about him—l 
especially enjoyed Max Beerbohm’s “Cursory Conspectus ” 
(1901), the reprint from G. K. Chesterton's magnificently quot- 
able and brightest and best of biographies (1908), Dixon Scott's 
wonderful analysis of Shavian prose style in “ The Innocence ot 
Bernard Shaw " (1916), Edmund Wilson's at times severely criti- 
cal Bernard Shaw at 80" (1938), Auden’s The Fabian Figaro" 
(1942), the reprint of Joad’s fine account of “ Shaw's Phiosophy “ 
(1946) from GBS 90, the reprint of Eric Bentley's ° Shaw's Politi- 
cal Economy ” (1947); which nicely balances the Howe essay, and 
acques Barzun’s “ Bernard Shaw in Twilight” (1943). I have 
ong wished to obtain a copy of this last, originally printed in 
The Kenyon Review, and it was the first thing | read when I re- 
ceived the book. It ends, as it runs, nobly and aptly: “ Mean- 
while the thick shades of careless contempt and reasoned scorn 
will doubtless close in upon the sinewy, disbolonian figure so long 
familiar to the literate world. Already the tale of Shaw's popu- 
larity seems a legend and the profundity of his ‘ gay science ' an 
untenable paradox. His plays, like Hamlet to Pepys, are poor 
things. Ic is of course a fitting destiny that Shaw should not 


— 


weather oblivion ‘better than Shakespear. But the works are — 


there, glowing faintly under the falling darkness and dust of 
the century. Ie is the first ewilight ; night and morning are still 
to come.” 

The “ good Lord Byron” is admirably presented by Jacques 
Barzun in a new edition of his Selected Letters (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, $3.75), with a long introduction by 
Professor Barzun on “ Byron and the Byronic in History,” a most 
useful companion study to the same author's essay on “ The 
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Century of Romanticism” in his Berlioz and the Romantic 
Century. “One might say, harking back to Shaw " writes Barzun 
‘that the Byronic hero comes to an end when he joins the Fabian 
Society,” and finds that Byron himself had in the end achieved 
‘the serenity of the comic spirit.” 1 am confirmed by reading 
the letters selected, as well as by the introduction, that Byron 
would have made a worthy (and most exciting) member of this 
Society—he “ must be classed with those few influential men ot 
rank who have taken the aristocratic ideal seriously.” 

In “ Technique, Symbol, and Theme in Heartbreak House,” 
Frederick P. W. McDowell of The State University of lowa 
(PMLA, LXVIII,3, pp. 335-56, June, 1953) discusses that play 
as “ distinctive both for its architectonic firmness and its elusive 
symbolism " and as meriting “ fuller esthetic analysis " than critics 
have yet given it. He concludes: “In Shaw's greatest plays are 
those symbolic intonations, those spiritual resonances, that in- 
definiteness of suggestion we associate with greatness in literature 
and which we do not usually associate with a temperament so 
drily rational as Shaw's sometimes seems to be. Because it has 
this larger than life quality, and this inexhaustibility more un- 
mistakably than any of his other works, Heartbreak House is a 
play which reveals Shaw at his most impressive.” In fact, Pro- 
fessor McDowell asserts that “ Shaw has, in effect, domesticated 
into the English social scene the Gétterdimmerung of Wagner.” 

Heartbreak House is also taken by Francis Fergusson in his 
well-known The Idea of a Theater co illuminate his thesis on 
‘The Are of Drama in Changing Perspective,” and is discussed 
in that book (just re-issued in the excellent new Anchor Books 
series of Messrs Doubleday and Company of New York at 75c.) in 
a chapter on “ The Theatricality of Shaw and Pirandello.” “In 
both theatres, the human is caught rationalising there in the 
bright void. But Pirandello, having the seriousness of the artist, 
presents this farcical-terrible vision with finality and in an inte- 
gral theatrical form ; while in Shaw's complex case the artist is 
always being thwarted by the drawing-room entertainer or dis- 


_ missed as romantic by the Fabian optimist or the morally fit man 


of good will. Ic is therefore Pirandello that one must study in 
order to see how the contemporary idea of a theatre (as held by 
its most accomplished masters) emerged from nineteenth century 
Realism and Romanticism, indluding and transcending those 
genres as well as Shaw's solitary farce-of rationalising.” Mr 
Fergusson finds the modern theatre at its best one of partial per- 
spectives, and he has much that is of interest to say of The In- 
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fernal Machine, Noah, and Murder in the Cathedral, as well as ot 
Ghosts and The Cherry Orchard. The earlier part of the book, 
dealing mainly with periods when the art of drama was more 
central to a common culture, is devoted to studies of Oedipus 
Rex, Bérénice, Tristan and lsolde, and Hamlet. This is a stimula- 
ting book, even where one does not agree with its conclusions. 

Professor E. J. West, fellow-member, of The University of 
Colorado, has turned from his Shaw-Shakespear studies to a valu- 
able reconsideration of “ Shaw's Criticism of Ibsen” (University 
of Colorado Studies, Series in Language and Literature, No. 4, 
July, 1953, pp. 101-27), and insists that Shaw did not permit the 
grinding of any sociological ax to impair his consideration of 
bsen’s plays as drama. ~ Typically, as in his criticism of Shakes- 
pear, Shaw in his criticism of Ibsen tended to emphasise stage- 
production and to judge each production in terms of its degree 
of attainment of the dramatic values of the script. Typically he 
concentrated upon matters of production: mounting, costuming, 
make-up, direction, acting ; typically he saw Ibsen as creating a 

ay rather than as expounding sociological doctrine . . . Bernard 

haw never forgot the common dramatic ground of unchanging 
human nature. And with his own ‘divine gaiety of genius, he 
showed, in his Ibsen criticism as elsewhere, that, beyond any 
creed or program (after all, he found in the quintessence of 
Ibsenism no quintessential absolute formula), he found it as well 
to recognise the existence in Man in authority of the Angry Ape 
as to strive for the way out of the Valley of the Shadow.” A copy 
of Professor West's essay is available on loan from this Society. 

C. B. Purdom is editing The Shakespeare Stage, the quarterly 
bulletin of the Society of that name (subscription: one guinea 

early). No. 2, September, 1953, contains Harley Granville- 
Barker's introduction to The Player's Shakespeare—an introduc- 
tion not hitherto reprinted. 

Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson of the well-known 
Theatre Collection are compiling a picture-book of Shaw's plays, 
The Shaw Companion, which will also contain dates, casts, and 

lots. They are particularly anxious to receive (at 5 Venner 
oad, London, $.E.26) programs, photos, and other data of some 
of the earlier productions. 

In August was published The Shaw Bulletin (of The Shaw 
Society of America), No. 4, summer, 1953, containing a pungent 
attack on The Shaw Memorial Appeal Committee in a 5-page 
article by Archibald Henderson, “ The Decline and Fall-Off of the 
Shavian Empire?” The Bulletin also contains “ Dickens and 
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Shaw,” by Edgar Johnson (author of the recently-published mas- 
sive critical biography of Dickens ; Gollancz, 70s.), “ Felix Gren- 
don Replies to George Jean Nathan,” “A Note on Spiritual 
Meagreness,” by H. V. Chase, “ Shaw and William Morris,” by 
E. E. Stokes, jr., " Welcome to New York, Mr. Shaw,” by A. D. 
Baird, “The Quartette in John Tanner's Dream,” by Felix 
Grendon, “ Shaw's Plays in Performance,” by Maxwell Steinhardt, 
“News Notes,” and a “Check-List of Shaviana.” Writing of 
the “ appalling inefficiency " of the Memorial Committee, Hender- 
son exclaims: “ The committee, as judged by American standards, 
lacked imagination, a sense of proportion, and a workable pro- 
gram, clearly formulated and energetically executed. It was 
mistakenly believed that the president of a great literary society 
and holder of a political post having to do with finances on a 
global scale and second in influence only to the Prime Minister, 
would serve as a great beacon light to a world-public, and 
magically—and effortlessly !—draw innumerable contributions as 
some colossal, static magnet irresistably draws metal filings.” 
Henderson points out that Mr Butler had just issued a most 
earnest injunction for austerity, and that of his two appeals “the 
British people had no real alternative but to choose the former ; 
and the Shaw Memorial perished for lack of sustenance. The 
promoters of the Shaw Memorial Committee made no use of the 
instrumentalities readily available and inescapably committed by 
every tie of gratitude, comradeship, party consciousness, and 


| political solidarity, to honor the name of Shaw . . . Shaw 


abhorred titles and decorations, declined them curtly when 
offered, and would have been savagely ironic” over the many 
titles on the committee. “The meeting to organise the Shaw 
Memorial Movement was a fiasco, because the prime movers were 
so incautious as to give free rein to raucously discordant voices, 
representing great influence and having high publicity voltage. 
One famous lady was severely critical of Shaw's will ; and jocu- 
larly confessed that she had begged him on his death-bed to leave 
her a packet. An eminent actor spoke contemptuously of Shaw's 
home at Ayot Saint Lawrence, “a tame urged that, on the 
score of ugliness, it be not preserved as a-memorial. Others 
spoke derogatively of Shaw's artistic taste and of the drab fittings 
and worn furniture. On the whole, che Shaw Memorial Com- 
mittee got off, psychologically, to a very bad start.” 
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THOUGHTFUL CONTRASTS 


“ That Shaw was nor, in any special sense, a thinker is once 
more obvious from this book" (The Times, in its criticism of 
Shaw and Society). 

“If a normally well-trained mind had as many perceptions 
instantly radiating towards him from a single core as Shaw re- 
quires of him, he would be dazzled and paralysed by the illumin- 
ation ... Between him and Shaw the barrier is not profundity or 
obscurity, but intensity and extent of thought” (Jacques Barzun 
in Bernard Shaw in Twilight 

“ Nobody has ever succeeded in establishing Shaw as any- 
thing more than a dramatist of genius. Which, of course, en- 
sures his fame forever and makes his economics and politics take 
their proper obscure place” (Gerard Fay in The Manchester 
Guardian). 

“He powerfully influenced the thought of his time. Ir all 
seems casy money now. Bur it was not when he started . . . He 
freshened men's minds—and turned them towards a Fabian 
socialism which was both strongly emotional and yet intensely 
practical.” (Hugh Dalton, a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on “ Shaw as Economist and Politician" in Shaw and Society). 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 
its OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP TERMS: 
You must always let yourself think about everything. And 
you must think about everything as it is, not as it ts talked 
about... We should never accept anything reverently until 
we have asked it a great many very searching questions. 

The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, by Dr F. E. 
Loewenstein, exists to promote a wider and clearer understanding 
of Bernard Shaw's life and work, and to provide “a rallying 

int for the co-operation and education of kindred spirits and a 
orum for their irreconcilable controversies.” Full membership 
costs 15s. ($2) yearly, and includes the regular receipt of The 
Shavian and free admission at most meetings. Student member- 
ship at half this price is available to those under 22 giving their 
date of birth. Associate membership, which includes The Shavian 
but not free admission, costs 10s. 6d. ($142) yearly. American 
subscriptions may be sent in currency, by personal cheque (to 
which, however, a few cents should be added for bank clearance), 
or by money order. Other overseas applicants should consult a 
bank, post office, or journal agency. Donations towards a special 
fund for the enlargement and improvement of the Society's journal 
are gratefully welcome at any time. All applications and enquir- 
ies should be addressed to the General Secretary at 45 Steeplestone 
Close, London, N.18. 
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